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For the Companion. 
THE GAMBLER’S RETURN. 


In the little Spanish town of Sonora, in Califor- 
nia, lived a man known to the inhabitants for many 
years by the simple name of Conrad. 

He had no enviable reputation, even among the 
loose livers of that immoral country, and though 
lte and the half-breed woman who kept his house 
were known at times to have large sums of money 
in their hands, not one of his neighbors could tell 
what Conrad’s business was, or by what means a 
man who was never seen to work managed to 
maintain himself. 

It was generally supposed that he gambled, 
though he did little in that way about home be- 
yond jockeying his comrades in mules and horses ; 
but there were few questions asked as to how he 
got his money. 

Society in Sonora was made up mainly of peo- 
ple who would not bear very close questioning as 
to their means of livelihood, and knowing their 
own weakness they generally preferred to let the 
vices of their neighbors alone. 

Of Conrad’s history this much he had told him- 
self, that he had served through the Mexican war 
and kept tavern three years in San Francisco. 
How he came to settle in Sonora he never ex- 
plained, and many of his acquaintance there chose 
to think that he had done some deed which made 
it necessary for his personal safety to flee, and 
that he was living under an assumed name. 

Fourteen years the strange adventurer led this 
loose, uncertain life in Sonora, and then suddenly 
disappeared from the town. The inhabitants sur- 
mised that he had gone off on some gaming spec- 
ulation, as they had knewn him to he =haent two 
or three times a year for several weeks together ; 
but this time he never came back. 

In a pretty village in Hertfordshire, England, 
lived a Mr. Jacobs and his wife, both in their de- 
clining years and enfeebled by sickness and sor- 
row. No children remained to them to bless 
their age, three of their four sons having been 
buried in the graveyard before they came to full 
maturity, and the last—worse than buried; gone 
they knew not whither, an ingrate, a prodigal, 
perhaps a social outcast. 

They had counted much upon this son, for he 
was a smart lad and capable of taking the whole 
burden of his father’s farm by the time he was 
eighteen, but he took to evil courses and disap- 
pointed the fondest hopes of his parents, leaving 
them to weep for him in their uncomforted loneli- 
ness, and wonder that they had brought a curse 
upon themselves by loving him too well. 

Mr. Jacobs wasted all the property he had laid 
away since he began life for himself, in paying 
this graceless son’s debts. There seemed to be 
no character or conscience in the boy. Unprinci- 
pled cunning ruled him, and that only, and as he 
had early shown a disposition to live and profit 
without labor, the practice of every manner of 
dishonesty became almost a second nature to him 
long before he came to man’s age. Everybody 
in the village dreaded him. Parents forbade their 
sons and daughters associating with him, and all 
agreed that a more depraved youth than young 
Jacobs did not live in all the county. 

His father was his chief victim. He obtained 
Money on false pretences and lost it in vicious 
company on heavy stakes, at fights and prize- 
shootings, and since Mr. Jacobs, feeling too proud 
to let the law take its course with his son, had 
cleared him from all liabilities in the first instances 
of his reckless roguery, the young knave pre- 
sumed on the paternal indulgence again and 
again, until the heavy amounts repeatedly brought 
to the poor man for payment from unexpected 
claimants in every quarter threatened to make 
him a pauper. He gave the young man to under- 
stand that he should pay no more money for him, 
€ven to save him from jail; but it was too late to 
rescue his savings. His son ran away before he 
was twenty, and left debts in his name which con- 
sumed them all. 

_Broken-hearted and desolate, Mr. Jacobs and 
his wife struggled on together, bearing their grief 
and blaming none, but still yearning in heart after 
their wandering child, who had done every thing 
that ingratitude and undutiful insult could do to 
wound them and destroy their peace. Old age 




















THE GAMBLER’S RETURN. 


came upon them prematurely, and at a time of life 
when most men and women are still able to help 
not only themselves but their children, the worthy 
couple found themselves sinking into decrepitude, 
and dependent, in a measure, on their pitying 
neighbors. 

On the morning of a lovely Sabbath in June a 
tattered stranger was seen in one of the back 
pews of the little village church, sitting with 
bowed head through the service, and often affected 
to tears. Nobody knew him, but there were a 
few who said that they had seen him the day be- 
fore, passing by with a stick and small bundle, 
looking to the right and left and all along the 
street as if he had lost something. 


It was observed that he left the house immedi- | 


ately after the meeting and entered the church- 
yard. He had probably spent the night there, 
the sexton said, and when asked his reason for 
thinking so, he reported that he had seen him 
there Saturday evening leaning against a great 
elm with his hand over his face as if he was crying. 

The older villagers, who stayed through the 
pleasant Sabbath noon and wandered, as usual, 
among the graves, waiting the afternoon bell, ap- 
proached the lonely man and made kind inquiries 
of him—where he had come from, if he knew any 
one there, or if he had any friends buried in the 
graveyard. 

The stranger seemed inclined to speak but little, 
and then his voice was much broken, but after a 
while he answered them, and they could not de- 
scribe their surprise when they found that they 
knew him and he knew them. 

It was Conrad! Conrad Jacobs, the ingrate 
son, the gambler of Sonora, the San Francisco 
refugee. 

He had returned to the scenes of his former 
home after an absence of over twenty years, a 
broken-down man of forty, with the hand of dis- 
ease upon him, fully determined, if haply he 
should find them alive, to beg his parents’ forgive- 
ness and die doing his best to comfort them. 

He found the old house tumbled to ruins and a 
road way cut through the garden, completely ob- 
literating every familiar feature of the ancient 
homestead, which, till then, he had never known 
how to prize. 


| Sickened at the melancholy change, he had no 


heart to inquire what had become of his parents. 
| All the inhabitants of the place had shunned him 
|once, and, penitent as he was, he dreaded to 
make himself known to them. Instinctively he 
| made his way to the church-yard, and he had not 
_ searched long there before he found two graves— 
the very ones he expected, but dreaded most to 
see—long overgrown with turf and fallen in—the 
; humble and rudely-chiselled stones placed there 
| by the kindness of friends, leaning at the head— 
| the sad resting places of those who had given him 
life, and whose life he had taken away ! 
| He read the lettering upon one of the slabs: 
‘Sarah Jacobs, a. 57 years and 2 months.” 
| Ten years since he had had a mother! For any 
| thing he had done to honor or recognize her as a 
| mother as well call it thirty years. His father 
had survived her but three years. The grave- 
stones told it—and the unhappy son knew that 
| they had died of broken hearts. He had taken 
| away their strength and made their sun go down 
iat noon. All the warm, short summer night he 
, hung about the graves, and thought over his life 
|of stubborn wickedness—its cruelty, its crime 
| and its bitter fruits, and in the Sunday morning 
‘light he stole, weak and trembling, into the little 
church whose threshold for a quarter of a century 
| his disobedient feet had never crossed, and there 
‘he felt his hardened spirit humbled till he could 
, confess to both God and man all the wrongs he 
had ever done. 
his father and mother questioned him, standing 
| beside their burial-place, under the great elm 
| trees, he kept nothing back, but told them all his 
story. 

Time passed on and his friends dealt well with 
Conrad Jacobs. His penitence moved many 
that had loved and pitied his unfortunate parents 
to give him encouragement and aid, and for a 
time the rest and regularity of his life with them 
seemed to promise the recovery of all his manly 
strength. They assisted him to a good business, 
and for a few months all went on prosperously 
with him; but during a short absence from the 
village he fell into temptation and gambled away 
all his gains. Then the old demon possessed him 
and he could be depended upon no more. His 








So when the kind old friends of | 





benefactors forsook him, and after a brief caree 
of excess he died of consumption in a charity- 
house. 

In the same graveyard where they had laid his 
parents, his first victims, the hands of pity laid 
him—close beside them, in the forgiving silence 
of death—himself the last victim of his own sins. 

T, Hk 





LOST. 
A LEGEND OF VERMONT. 

About ninety years ago, as I suppose, the 
events of my story occurred. It was in Ver- 
mont, within the limits of either the township of 
Rockingham or of Springfield, it is impossible 
now to say which, that the log cabin which was 
the home of the heroine stood, surrounded by 
forest. The real names of the actors in this trag- 
edy of the woods have passed out of the legend, 
and I, therefore, substitute the first names which 
come to mind. 

“I have finished my spinning, Robert, and shall 
carry the yarn home to-day. I think I will spend 
the day with Mrs. Green, and I wish you would 
come and meet me and bring baby home,” said 
the young wife, taking the linen yarn in her apron 
and the baby on her arm. 

‘Very well,” replied the husband, giving the 
crowing child a kiss, as he started off with his hoe 
over his shoulder for the wheat field. He was 
hoeing in wheat that day. His lot had been 
burnt over and sowed with wheat, but the huge 
stumps of the old trees, the logs lying about, and 
the thick underground roots in the new land pre- 
vented the use of the plough. 

All day he worked busily in the fresh soil, with 
the strange wood-sounds about him, eating his 
lunch at noon, from his little basket; until the 
lengthening shadows of the forest around his 
small clearing betokened the approach of sun- 
set. Then he started off to meet his wife. 

A mile or two away in the forest, his neighbor, 
Green, had made his ‘‘clearing.” He went on 
without meeting the wife and baby, until he 
reached his neighbor’s door. 

‘“‘Why,” said Mrs. Green, in answer to his in- 
quiries, ‘‘didn’t you meet her? She hasn’t been 
gone long, only a few minutes.” 

‘“‘Can she have missed the marked trees ?” asked 
Robert Harris, aghast. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, neighbor,” said Mr. Green, 
“T will go back with you.” 

The two men went together through the forest, 
which every moment grew darker and drearier. 
Not so dark but they could see the white gash cut 
on the side of every prominent tree, which mark, 
along the dense woods, was the only indication of 
highway. They called Mrs. Harris’s name loudly 
at intervals, but there came no reply. They kept 
saying to each other, ‘‘We may find her at home,” 
but they were heavy at heart. The log-house was 
reached, but home it was no longer to Mr. Har- 
ris. The mother and baby were not there. The 
cow lowed to be milked, and the pigs, which ran 
in the woods and came home at night, clamored 
for their usual feeding, but the men took no no- 
tice of them. Back again through the woods, 
with a lantern, calling and hallooing. All in 
vain. Then they went on to the next clearing, 
and the next. ‘‘A woman is lost!” What tele- 
gram in these exciting days of battle ever fell 
more thrillingly on human nerves than these 
words going from mouth among the home-hests 
of the new country! With iron muscles and de- 
termined wills the warm-hearted settlers started 
out. ‘We will scour the woods, we will find 


| them ; never fear.” According to # custom they 
| had at such times, they blew dinner horns, 


built fires, and shouted until they were hoarse. 
No tidings of the lost ones on that night. All 
the next day they searched, and day after day as 
long as possible. Fires were left smouldering 
among the trees, men who knew the woods kept 
resolutely to the search, but the budding April 
forest held its secret. 

When Mrs. Harris started with her baby in her 
arms, from Mrs. Green’s, expecting momently to 
meet her husband, she went on carelessly, her at- 


tention being directed in part to her child, until, 
suddenly looking up, she discovered no white 
scars of the axe on any tree in sight. 
fancied she had only just stepped out of the track 


But she 
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and’ mi-ht ina moment rezain it. A vain fancy. ! the forest. Still she went on,'on, on. Occasion-| scious of any attempt to bite him. The attack, 


Nothing familiar met her eyes. 
on. 


The night came 
The little birds went to rest, the owls laughed 
dolefully. She was alone with her infant in the 
great sea of forest where never a woodman’s axe 
had echoed. She was lost. She sat down, faint 
and tired, and, woman-like, began tocry. Hark! 
That was certainly a human shout. She rose, and 
holding her sleeping child firmly, ran, as fast as 
the tangled undergrowth and fallen trees across 
her path would permit her, towards the welcome 
voice, 


child and must now stop and hush it. ‘Then she 
started on again. Hark! the sound of a horn, 
but in entirely another direction. Turning her 
course she ran, breathless, towards it. And now 
she thought she heard it again, farther off. Many 
hours of the night were spent in rushing, with hys- 
teric sobs and palpitating heart, toward the voices 
of her friends; so near that’she could hear them, 
but so far away that no effort of frenzied strength 
could enable her to reach their protecting pres- 


| 
ence. What a night it was! Towards morning | 


She shouted back, but her small voice | 
would never be heard; she only waked the little | 
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ally she had glimpses of brindled fur among the | 

branches, or a black bear turned out of her path, 

afraid of the human form; but no human being | 

did she ever meet, and long, long before, human 
| voices had ceased to call her name. Was she all 
| alone on the earth, and was the earth but one vast | 
| wilderness without outlet, without clearing or set- 
\tlement? Had God taken away all life but that 
lof brutes, and forgotten her, or ordained her to 
wander forever? ‘Tramping, tramping, tramp- 
ing, with feet bleeding and cracked at first and 
afterwards calloused; naked, or nearly so, know- | 
| ing nothing of time or place, she was fast becom- | 
ing idiotic. When she was hungry she sought | 
| for food, but the great idea lingering in her mind | 
| was that of pressing’on. Since the luxuriance of! 
|summer had filled the forest with ferns and new} 
| growth of brier and underbrush, there was more | 
difliculty in passing through. But she had be-| 
come accustomed to the rough work, and the! 
frenzy became at last a steady, constant habit; | 


| 


| 
| 


to a landing, carry on wood for the fires, load 
and unload the cargoes. When slaveholders 
‘shire out” their negroes the man who hires 
agrees to clothe and feed them, and pays all their 
wages not to the poor slave, but to his rich mas- 
|ter! This is the way that slavery ‘‘protected” 
\the negro; and the way that the slaveholder 
| **took care” of his slave! 

| After Uncle Abe had worked on the Mississippi 
for a while, his master took him, and some other 
‘slaves, put them up in one lot and sold them at 
|public auction. The person who bought them 
saw that old Abe was very sick, and could not 
work, and said that he did not want to have him, 
But what was the poor old man to do? His new 
buyer told him to go back to the auctioneer. He 
| bundled up his duds (as the negroes call their 
clothing) and went back to the office where he 


nevertheless, so hideous and extraordinary, quite 
unnerved him, and he was ill from its effects for 
two or three days. Among his neighbors, Mr. 
Barker's veracity does not admit of a moment’s 
doubt; and we, therefore, narrate this ‘‘snake 
story” as an actual occurrence.—N. Y. Albion. 
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“WHERE IS MY RECEIPT ?” 

Our friends who receive their papers by mail 
will remember that it is not necessary that they 
receive receipted bills for money sent to,pay their 
subscriptions to the Companion. 


Against the name of each subscriber, printed 


the labor of life to her. | upon the margin of his paper, @ date is given. 
One day in October the inhabitants of the vil-| 


had been sold. But there was no rest for him 
there. The auctioneers had made a fortune by 


she slept, leaning against a tree wit! the baby on| lage of Charlestown, N. H., were startled into | 


her bosom. But she started nervously in her 
dreams and at the first bird-song woke to full con- 
sciousness. With the daybreak came a renewal 
of her courage. She would not weakly give up 
to die. Her friends would certainly find her to- 
day, or she would find them, She saw near her 
some of the last year’s berries ands tough leaves 
of the wintergreen. And here were acorns. A 
poor breakfast, but she ate whatever she could 
find, for the sake of the child more than for her 
own. This day also she ran wildly through the 
tangle of dead brakes, and briers growing rank 
from the decay of centuries, over gullies and jag- 
ged rocks, past rude branches that caught at her 
dress and rent it, till she came to the dying em- 
bers of a fire. Hlere she lingered long. Her 
friends had been here; perhaps Robert kindled 
this fire with his own hands, and for her. Hark 
again! The search has commenced this morning. 
Echoing through the woods comes the prolonged 
shriek of a dinner horn. She calls with all the 
desperation of one drowning ; she rushes forward. 
But the ground is rough, and alas! how heavy 
the baby grows! She is giddy with loss of sleep 
and want of food. The baby moans and will not 
be comforted. In this way pass the day and 
another dreadful night. She finds another fire, 
she stays by it and keeps it burning through the 
night, for she is afraid of wolves. Another morn- 
ing and she is not hopeful. She has no nourish- 
ment for the child. O, will not Heaven pity her? 
Have the sweet April skies become brass, to shut 
out her cries for help? Has God forgotten to be 
gracious? The little one grows weaker; he can- 
not hold up his head. Another terrible night; 
he moans piteously; he falls into convulsions; 
the next day he dies. All day she carries the lit- 
tle lifvless body in her arms, and all the night, 
beneath the far-off, unpitying stars, she holds it 
to her bosom. Poor woman! We do not know 
what lesson was meant to her by the good Father. 
But perhaps she has known long since; perhaps 
at this very moment she thanks and adores Him 
for that great and sore distress, of which we can- 
not even hear, at this far remove of time, without 
a heart-ache. 

She carried the little dead burden day after day, 
until the purple hue of decay was settling rapidly 
over it, and she felt, witha pang at her heart, that 
she must bury it. Then she looked about for a 
spot where she might dig the tiny grave so deep 
that the wild-cat and the wolf should not scent it 
out. Weak as she was, this was no easy task, 
but in her wanderings she came upon a giant tree, 
uptorn at some former time by a hurricane. In 
the soft earth where the roots had lain she 
scooped the baby’s resting place, and making it 
soft with moss, covered the cold little form for- 
ever from her sight.. Then she sat down bv the 
grave in a stupor of grief. Hour after hour 
passed, how long a time she knew not, when 
she rose to her feet to commenve again the dread- 
ful pilgrimage. Then she noted everything about 
the spot. Here was a rock, there stood an im- 
mense hemlock. Yes, she would know the place. 
She could find it easily with Robert. Then be- | 
gan again the struggle through the wilderness. | 
Day alter day, week after week she pressed on. | 


Her shoes were worn to fragments and fell from | 








the wildest excitement, by seeing a naked, emaci- | 
ated woman, with her hair streaming upon her 
shoulders, walk with bewildered gaze along their 
street. She told them that she was Robert Har- 
ris’s wife, and she was lost. 

“Robert Harris’s wife, who ro pene from 
the opposite side of the river in April!” exclaimed 
the villagers, ‘‘How has she crossed the Con- 
necticut? Where has she been all this time?” 
But she told them she had never crossed the Con- 
necticut. And she had been lost in the woods 
all this time. There was no lack of hospitality ; 
the wanderer was immediately clad, and fed, and 
cared for to the utmost. Volunteers went at 
once and brought her husband, for the story of 
his bereavement was well-known on the Charles- 
town side of the river. Wecan only imagine the 
meeting, and what tears were shed at the thought 
of that little forsaken grave by the uprooted tree. 
But it is said that joy-bells were rung in the vil- 
lage, and the poor woman, a living skeleton, was 
nursed and petted,—everybody vieing with her 
neighbor to lavish every good thing upon her,— 
until her weakened mind recovered its tone again. 
As she constantly asserted she had never crossed a 
river, it was supposed she wandered into Canada, 
and, going around the Connecticut at its source, 
or crossing where it was a brooklet, passed down 
on the New Hampshire side till she reached a lo- 
cation just opposite that from which she started. 
When she began to grow strong again, her mind 
recurred continually to the grave in the wilder- 
She described to her husband its surround- 
ings, and he went out to look for it, but without 
As soon as she was able, she went out 
with him and other friends to the search, but the 
baby’s grave was never found. It was thought 
very strange that Mrs. Harris, in all her wander- 
ings, never met a roving Indian, but so it was. 
The Indiau tribes had, perhaps, mostly disap- 
peared from New England since the French and 
Indian war, but however that might be, the first | 
human being whom she met after the burial of her | 
infant, strange as it may seem, was in the streets | 
of Charlestown. This singular legend has de-| 
scended to the writer from an ancestor of hers, | 
who was the third child born in the town of| 
Rockingham, Vt.; and the story is an undoubted 
fact. 


ness. 


success. 
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DO IT WELL. 
Skating o'er the ice or snow, 
Forming the target or pliant bow, 
All that claims your time or thought, 


Study, or labor, or manly sport, 
lo it well, do it well. 


In the merriest games of sport 

Be a champion, as you ought; 

At cricket, rounders, trap-bat, ball, 

Bring nerve and muscle, will and all, 
To do it well, to do it well. 


| 

For all your hands can find to do, | 
Keep this axiom well in view; | 
And struggle bravely day by day, | 
In every work through life’s long way, | 
To do it well, to do it well. } 
a | 


FIGHT WITH A BLACK SNAKE. 


! 

A friend, a native of Connecticut, who has re- | 
cently returned from a sojourn at New Hartford, 
in that State, tells us that in his boyhood a legend | 
obtained in his portion of the State, to the effect 





This date shows to what time his subscription is ; : ; 
paid. ; | selling human beings; and what did they care for 
what they would call a ‘‘worthless old nigger?” 
They swore at him, and ordered him to get out 
of their office, and threatened to cut his bowels 
out if he ever came near them again. 

He took up his little bundle with a sad heart, 
and went into the streets of New Orleans. 

| Just think of him! There he stood, old, and 

needed. ' feeble, and sick; without a home, without a friend, 
without a dollar—alone, in a strange city, with no 
changed within two weeks, we should be notified | wife and no child to cheer him; no bed to lay his 
of the fact. | white head upon, no hope of meeting any one to 

Please remember—that receipted bills are not. give him shelter or food. And yet he had worked 

hard for others all his life long; he had not spent 

his earnings in riotous living; he had always 
| dressed in the coarsest cloth, and fared poorly; 
| but a strong hand had taken the fruits of his la- 
| bor, and even sold his children away from him, 
and then left him here, alone and destitute, to die 
uncared for and unpitied. 

The policemen found him and took him to jail. 
As I heard his story I said, with the Psalmist, 
‘*How long, O Lord, how long?” 

Uncie James. 


When money has been received by us, sent by 
a subscriber to pay his yearly subscription, the 
date upon the margin of his paper is changed, so 
as to indicate the time to which the amount pays. | 
This date is a standing receipt. No other is, 


When money is sent, and the date is not 


now sent in the papers. 

The printed date against each name is the 
only receipt needed. 
a ee ee eee 
EYE AND EAR NOTES. 

From am Army Correspondent. 
Old Uncle Abe. | 
Old Uncle Abe (if he still lives) is not the Pres-| 
ident of the United States. I met him in New 
Orleans. He was not living in: fine style, as the} 
other ‘‘Old Uncle Abe” does, in the White House, 
at Washington. No; he was in want and in jail; 
and yet he had always been a faithful, honest, 
hard-working man. Then why was he in prison ? 
Because he was a slave. hat was all. He had 
done nothing wrong; there was no fault found 
with him; but he was worn out and sick, and no 
one would have him now. So he had been taken 


to the jail to keep him fram starving ta death in| _It was a winter afternoon in school, the school 
}on Myrtle Hill, where Jerry Pay was luinte 
the streets. | ) ) 


es ; | strange things out of books. It was a pleasant 
This is how I happened to meet him: a % : 


school-room, The sun came in brightly through 
I had business with the keeper of one of the the large windows, and some of the children who 
jails, which caused me to call_on him almost every | 


had nothing to do watched the motes that danced 
day. One morning he told me, in his rough way, | 


in the long beams of sunlight that slanted down 
that there was an old negro up-stairs whose case | p)ackbo 





+ 
>> 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


Children who have no good homes and no train- 
ing fall naturally into vice; and it is surprising 
that the number of criminals is no larger in our 
great cities, when we think of the number of neg- 
lected children The following incident is sug- 
gestive: 


the room. There were beautiful pictures on the 
ide ards—tflowers, and birds, and trees; here 
was avery hard one. I asked him if he would jan old mill with its idle wheel, and there an ivy- 
let me see the prisoner and speak with him. | grown tower with the rooks sailing round the 
“Q, certainly !” he said, and took me up. , crumbling battlements. 
The stairs were dark and filthy. They do — It was the writing hour, and the room was very 
& i : | still. Little heads were bent over the copy-books, 
keep jails down South so clean and well ventilated | little clumsy fingers were twisting strangely around 
as we do in the North, The reason is that they | the pens that would now and then make a big blot 
are not so civilized; and the more ignorant and | and many an odd character on the white page. 
bad-hearted any people are, the less pity they have | And this was Jerry’s school-room, but he was 
for the erring and the poor. After we got up the | not there, and the teacher said to herself that 
‘ = ’ ibe | Jerry was playing truant again, and she wondered 
stairs we went through a long and dirty passage, | what she should do with him. While she was 
which was as dark as night, and stopped at the| thinking about it, she was summoned to the door, 
door of a cell. There was an iron grating—a | where she found Jerry in charge of a police offi- 
The cell was dark, | °°” whose especial business was picking up tru- 
ants. He had come to report him to the teacher, 
too, and when I looked in I could see nothing. | anq then take him away to the “lock-up.” 
But I suddenly drew back. Why? Because the; Poor Jerry! It was enough to make one’s 
odor of the cell was so offensive that it sickened | heart ache to see him. His blue eyes were sunk- 
It was not only dark, but it was filthy, and en, and his face had a sharp, white look, as though 


2 Oo 
not ventilated at all. os 


little opening—in the door. 


me. par s 
S cect ot Meme eeeht | the warmth was all frozen out of his veins. 01 
Coule not have stayed 11) could not help seeing at a glance that the child 


her feet. “Her garments were torn to tatters. | that a large black snake baunted a plot of ground| it two or three minutes without vomiting. And| had not enough to eat. His clothes were thin and 


But the days grew warmer, and the fever that was | 
burning in her veins made even the soft showers | 
that fell upon her welcome. First she ate the 
buds of trees and the bark of the black birch. 
Presently she began to find young checkerberry | 
leaves, and now and then she came ubon a par- | 
tridge’s nest and greedily sucked theeggs. After | 
a time there were red raspberries and black thim- | 
bleberries in the woods, and then she knew it was | 
July. The trees had now put on afresh their 
beautiful garments. But for the delicious poetry 
that one finds in the woods, sauntering out from | 
busy life for an hour, she cared nothing. She saw | 
nothing but trees, trees, trees, in interminable 
succession, in bewildering sameness. It seemed 
years, yes, ages ago, that she swept the hearth 
with a birch broom and sung the baby to sleep in 
Robért’s cabin. Her mind grew bewildered, still 
she went on, on, on. When she came toa large 
stream she went up toward its source till she could 
wade across it. So she said; and she atlirmed 
that she never crossed any stream wider than a 
brook. She paid no attention to sun or moon as 
guide, or indication of the points of compass, but 
she must have taken a northwesterly and then a 
northeasterly course. There was Black River, 
Mill River, Waterquechy, White, Wait’s, Wells, 
flowing into the Connecticut from the Vermont 
side; but she constantly asserted that she saw 
none of them. Through July and August there 





were berries, of various kinds, and by means of 


these she sustained what little life was left to her, 
And now the maples began to take on the gor- 
geous crimson and the silver birches to wear the 
pale gold of September; the birds were leaving 


| before his visit was ended. 


in the neighborhood, and was in the habit of chas- | 
ing and frightening man or woman who ventured | 
upon his domain after nightfall. The reptile was | 


|said to be one of the genus vulgarly called the | 


racer, which is marked by a ring of light color. | 
The locality of the incident was an uncultivated | 
waste lying within half a mile of the town above 
named, and the favorite resort of blackberry par- | 
ties. Remembrance of the legend of his youth} 
was brought very singularly to our friend’s mind | 
One morning Mr. Barker, a worthy and trust- | 
worthy inhabitant of New Hartford, was return- | 
ing from the rule factory at Hitchcockville, at a 
very early hour, so as he drew near home the day | 
was dawning. By way of making a short cut, he | 
took his course through the ground in question ; 
and while stopping for a moment therein he was | 
suddenly assailed by a snake that he judged to be | 
not less than eight feet in length. ‘The creature | 
threw itself upon him, made three or four coils of 
itself round his legs, and drew back its head and 
threw out its tongue with a menacing gesture, 
but without any attempt to bite. The contraction 
and pressure of the coils were so severe that Mr. 
Barker, not a young man, by any means, and 
taken unaware, was thrown off his balance, lost 
his footing, and actually fell on his side. He 
contrived, however, on recovering himself, to pull 
out his jack knife, and became in turn the assail- 
ant. He did not succeed in killing the ‘tracer,” 
but inflicted sundry cuts upon it. The contest | 
did not last long; the snake not relishing cold 
steel, unwound itself and made off. Mr. Barker 


‘was unbitten, nor, as we have said, was he con-: steamer. 


yet they kept a poor old man who had done no | torn, and his bare toes crept from the miserable 

one any wrong in that loathsome, dark and un-' Shoes that had hard work to stay on his trost-bit- 
can? ten feet. 

healthy cell! 


. Me $ | ¥ must take this boy to the lock-up,” said the 
When we came to the cell the jailor said to| ofjver, after talking a few minutes with the teach- 
me, 


er. 
“There! You call him; he’s in there. Ill be! Jerry’s white face grew whiter, and he clasped 
tack ie @ Sow welentes.” jhis hands in utter distress. ‘O, don't, dont 
When I recovered from my first sensation of take ree there ” he said, and the tears roiled 
? eed "| down his face. ‘I never had anybody to tell me 
disgust I went up to the door again, and called | how to be good, I never had any bringing up, 00- 
to the man whom I knew to be inside of it. | body ever cared for me! O, teacher, I'd like to 
A very old negro came up to the door and put | be a other boys, but nobody ever showed 
ge me ° | me how. 
his face agence the grating. lt was deeply fur- | Poor boy! it was all too tree. Nobody bad 
rowed 3 his eves were filmy with disease and old | tied 10: teach Tam tobe good. Nobody cared for 
age; his woolly head was as white as snow. He| him, as he said. ‘ 
was frail and sickly; and he could not have been| His father was dead, and his mother was @ 
less than seventy or eighty years of age. | wretched, heartless woman, who would have been 
I asked him how he came to be there, and he | £/2¢ to get rid of him at any time, no matter how. 
t , oe ee ne 2) When the nights were bitter cold she would lock 
told me his story in the broken English which is | the door while Jerry was out. and he would 
peculiar to the slaves and the poor whites of the | obliged to wander without shelter till morning. 
South. She had even accused him of crime, in hopes o 
He had once, a short time before, been the | £etting him imprisoned; but her plans failed. 


: | Think of it! A mother wishing to imprison 4? 
: ce r | : shing to imp 
slave of a rich and popular lawyer of New Or innocent child. And so, with blows plenty, a0 
leans. He had been one of his plantation hands | food scarce, so scarce that you could see the bun- 


—that is, one of the gang of slaves who cultivate | ger written all over his face and staring from his 
cotton and sugar. The lawyer had sold one of, blue eyes, what wonder that Jerry was not my 
his estates and all the negroes with it. Old Uncle | £004; that he found evil associates, and was ® 


. | lowing in their ways ? 
Abe was one of them. The man who bought him) “Phere were tears in the teacher's eyes as she 


hired him out as a deck hand on a Mississippi | listened to the boy’s piteous appeal, and even the 
hardy policeman was touched. Warning him thst 
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THE YOUTH'S 











other time he would not escape, he permitted 
sim to go back to the school-room. He has never 
jjaved truant again, but is not his life a sad one? 
\obody to love him, nobody, as he says, ‘‘to 
‘ing him up,” nobody to teach him to be good 
se other boys, nobody to care for him. And 
his is a true story. 


+o 


NEGRO QUICKNESS TO LEARN. 


The eagerness of the blacks, young and old, to 
gequire & decent education, is remarkable, and is, 
deed, one of the signs of the times. Freedom, 
«ith all its attendant privileges, is as much a dis- 
weery to them (so suddenly has it come) as was 
(alifornian w salth or the oil deposits of Pennsyl- 
ynia. The emancipated blacks gather and settle 
yound the spelling-book with as much avidity 
43 prospecters settle around a gold-mine, and the 
rapidity with which they master its knowledge is 
ss much a wonder as it is a shame to idle pupils 
ho have been favored from infancy with free 
schooling and do not’ value it. An exchange 





says: 

There are more scholars of African descent in 
Yaskville than of the other race, and they are 
earning the rudiments of an education with sur- 
rising ease and rapidity. A little nine-tenths 
African urchin, not over five years, was passing 
our door*two days since, and seeing a hospital 
jibrary just unpacking, asked if he could have a 
book. He was promised one on condition he 
would read it. He stepped up, took off his hat, 


put himself on a line, brought his book to the | 


proper elevation, with chin out, and started off, 
reading the introduction of a work on astronomy, 
pronouncing with proper emphasis, and without 
jesitation, the longest words, and, to all appear- 
ance, understanding what he read. I do not be- 
jeve there are ten boys in New England, of his 
age, that can do it as well—not one who can do 
it, a8 this boy has, in nine months’ training. 


+084 — 
THE WATER BUFFALO. 


The water buffalo is an animal much in use at 
Singapore, in India, for purposes of draught. It 
js adull, heavy-looking animal, heavy at work, 
and by no means prepossessing in appearance. 
ts dislike to, and its courage in attacking the 
tiver, are well known all over India. Keppel 
tells us the following story : 


“Not long ago, as a Malay boy who was em- 
ployed by his parents in herding some water buf- 
filoes was driving his charge home by the edge 
of a jungle, a tiger made a sudden spring, and 
seizing the lad by the thigh, was dragging him off, 
when two old buffaloes, hearing the shriek of dis- 
tress from the well-known voice of their little at- 
tendant, turned round, and charged with their 
usual rapidity. The tiger, thus closely pressed, 
was obliged to drop his prey to defend himself. 
While one buffalo fought and successfully drove 
the tiger away, the other kept guard over the 
wounded boy. Later in the evening, when the 
anxious father, alarmed, came cut with his attend- 
ants to seek the child, he found the whole herd, 
with the exception of the two old buffaloes, had 
dispersed to feed, but that ¢#ey were still there— 
one standing over the bleding body of their 
little friend, while the other kept watch on the 
edge of the jungle for the return of the tiger.” 


————— 
THEY TURNED OUT. 


Thirty years ago, although the first North Riv- 
er steamboats greatly facilitated the travelling 
vetween Albany and New York, as they generally 
itsured a passage of twenty-four hours or a little 
more, they were frequently so crowded that even 
those who had secured berths had very little com- 
fort during the night; and it often occurred that 
on going to bed the berth would be found occu- 
pied by some interloper, in which case an appeal 
tothe captain was necessary. 

On board the Chancellor Livingston the ejec- 
tion of the intruder was a short process—the ro- 
bust frame, the voice potential, and the deter- 
mined aspect of Commodore Wiswall, convinced 
the unlawful occupant of the prudence of imme- 

lately vacating the premises; but Capt. Roor- 
bach, ofthe Paragon, was @small man, of mild 
Voice, of pleasant countenance, with no belliger- 
ent features, and his mandates were not so read- 
Uy obeyed. 

— one occasion we were going down in the 
aragon when she was very much crowded, and 
atthe usual time of turning in, on drawing the 
curtains of our berth, we found a very ugly-look- 
Ng customer rolled into it, boots and all, on the 
2 of the quilt. We made complaint to 
apt. Roorbach, and while doing so two other 
Passengers came similarly aggrieved. The eap- 
“Un promised redress, and beginning with us, he 
‘Tew the curtains of our berth, and thus addressed 
the man inside : : 
tig oe berth you are in, sir, has been secured by 
~— man, and you must give it up.” 
ae intruder looked at both of us deliberately, 
and replied ; , 
ro 

ag an the gentleman may go to thunder! 

“ve t possession, and I mean to keep it.” 

* ou will not give it up, then?” responded the 
ptzin. 

No.” was the reply. 

z “Call Sam,” said the captain to one of the 
aiters, 


eget e - 
Tis two Sams, if you will,” growled the re- 


Med, few minutes the waiter returned, and with 
ve cook, & negro of six feet two, of Hercu- 
an proportions. 


ted an come out, sir?” said the captain. 


was again the answer. 





But the intruder, catching a glance at Sam be- 
fore he could step forward: 

“Yes, I will,” he added, and bounced out. 
| Any more, sah?” asked Sam. 
| Yes,” said the captain, ‘‘there are two in the 
| opposite berths.” 
| ‘No, there isn’t,” cried two voices, as a man 
jtumbled out of each. The sight of Sam was 
|enough; and really the hug of a grizzly bear would 
scarcely have been more formidable than the 
‘clutch of the gigantic negro. 


| 
| 
| 








| MAKE A BEGINNING. 


| Remember in all things that if you do not be- 
|gin you will never come to an end. The first 
| weed pulled up in the garden, the first seed sown 
|in the ground, the first dime put in the sav- 
jings bank, the first mile travelled on a journey, 
lare all very important things; they made a be- 
| ginning, and thereby a hope, a promise, a pledge, 
jan assurance, that you are in earnest with what 
| you have undertaken. How many a poor, idle, 
srring, hesitating outcast is now creeping and 
crawling his way through the world; who might 
have held up his head and prospered, if, instead 
of putting off his resolutions of amendment and 
industry, he had only made a beginning.— Ex- 
change. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





KITTY AND THE MOUSE. 


All children love kittens; at least we never saw a child who 
didn’t, and we think some of ‘the little ones at home” will listen 
with bright eyes and dimpled cheeks to the reading of the fol- 
lowing: 

Once there was a little kitty 
Whiter than snow; 

In a barn she used to frolic, 
Long time ago. 


In the barn a little mousie 
Ran to and fro; 

For she heard the kitty coming, 
Long time ago. 


Two eyes had little kitty, 
Black as a sloe; 

And they spied the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 


Four paws had little kitty, 
Paws soft as dough; 

And they caught the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 


Nine teeth had little kitty, 
Allin a row; 

And they bit the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 


When the teeth bit little mousie, 
Little mouse cried “O!"" 

But she got away from kitty, 
Long time ago, 





For the Companion. 
A LITTLE GIRL’S TRIALS. 


“Papa,” said Emma, one day, ‘‘am I too 
young to be a Christian ?” 

“ “Why, what makes you ask that, my daugh- 
ter?” said her father. 

‘Because I am almost eight years old, and I 
told Sally Chapman that I meant to be a Chris- 
tian, and she said I was not old enough.” 

‘*Well, my daughter, you are not old enough 
to be a Christian woman, but you are old enough 
to be a Christian child,” said her father. 

“But are any children Christians when they 
are no older than I am?” inquired Emma. 

*‘O yes,” said her father; ‘‘children as young 
as you have become Christians, and so may you, 
if you give yourself to Jesus.” 

‘*Well, I want to do so, but when I try, and 
think I will, I feel some wicked thing in my 
heart, and then I think I never can be a Chris- 
tian,” said Emma. 

‘“‘What are those wicked things that trouble 
you?” 

‘‘Why, sometimes I feel angry at my brother, 
sometimes I feel bad when he is praised, and 
sometimes I do not feel happy in obeying my 
mother, or you, and that I know is wrong.” 

“Yes, that is wrong, my daughter, and I am 
glad that you know it, and feel sorry for it.” 

‘But how can I be a Christian, papa, while I 
have these wicked feelings ?” 

**You cannot, my child, be a Christian so long 
as you try to have wicked feelings.” 

“But I do not try to have wicked feelings; I 
try not to have them. But they will come over 
me. I knew [I ought not to be envious when my 
brother was praised, but that I ought to feel glad 
and happy; but I felt so bad that I cried, and 
pretended to think that nobody loved me.” 

‘*Well, that was very wrong; but did you feel 
sorry for it, and do you wish to overcome all 
such ?” 

“Yes, papa, I was very sorry, because I know 
that all such feelings are wicked, and that God 
cannot love me so long as I have them,” 

“Well, my child, the way to overcome such 
feelings is to become a Christian.” 

“‘Q, but papa, I must overcome them before I 
can be a Christian.” 

‘‘No you can never overcome them without the 
help of Jesus, and when He helps you, then you 
will be a Christian.” 

‘But will He help me as long as I have such a 
wicked heart ?” 

“If you are sorry for it, if you want to have a 
good heart, and if you pray to Him for it, He will 
give you a good heart.” 

‘‘And will He forgive all the naughty things I 
have done, if I am sorry for them, and ask 
Him to?” 

“Yes, if you do all you can to overcome all 
that is wrong and ask Him to help you.” 

**Well, papa, I do try, and I mean to try all I 
can, but I want to feel that Jesus has forgiven my 
sins and given me a new heart.” 

A few days after this, Emma came to her fa- 
ther and said she hoped that Jesus had forgiven 
her sins, for she had asked Him to, and she felt | 
very happy, and it was much easier to keep down | 
anger and wrong in her heart. 
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Receipts for Payment. 

The date against a subscriber’s name, printed upon the 

margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which | 

he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
DeGraFF, Onto, June 12, 1863. 
Gentlemen,—I have used Perry Davis’ Pain Killer in my fam- 
ily for several years, and have always found it a reliable cure 
for Diarrhea and Dysentery, and I cheerfully recommend it to 
the public. Travellers cannot have by them a better friend in 

time of sudden attack of bowel complaint. 

Yours truly, J. H, Parke, 
Notr.—It should be understood that the Pain Killer is admin- 
istered internaliy as well as externally. 
Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 
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Cabinet Organ and Melodeon Books. 
INSTRUCTIONS, EXERCISES AND MUSIC. | 
Zundel's, $2, New Method, $150. Carhart’s, $150. Amer- 
ican School, $1,50. Model, $150. Winner's Perfect Guide. Zhe 
Melodeon and Cabinet Organ without a Master, 74c. Gree i 
White's Instructor, 75e. “Howe's, 50c. Woodbury’s, 50e. The 
above contain Iustructions and Music. The Seraphine, contain- 
ing music only, 75e. Mailed post-paid on receipt of prive. | 
OLIVER DITSON & Cu., Publishers, | 
277 Washington Street. 
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THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE 
COUGHS AND COLDS. 
THE 
G.. G. 
HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE 
CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS. 
THE 
SS. Gh 
HEILMI'TEL 
WILL CURE 
CONSUMPTION IN ITS FIRST STAGES. 
and is the best Remedy for 


DIPTHERIA. 


For sale by all Druggists 


[Se eeseseeees ‘rice per Botile, $?. 

a WEEKS & POTT 

Druggists, 170 Washington Strect, 
Sow 





ER, | 
Wholesale Agents. | 

| 

a —_ = — = — = = =a 
WHAT SHALL I DO FOR THIS DREADFUL | 
BURN ? 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 

With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you are sick all 
over, Lt may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in some active | 
disease, or it may merely Keep you listless, depressed and good 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your blood | 
is impure, AYR S SAKSAPARILLA purges out these impurities, | 
and stimulates the ¢ ns of lite into vigorous action, restoring | 
the health and expelling disease. Hence 1 rapidly cures a varie- | 
ty of complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, such | 
as Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eru to ; 

) gs . hry ns, | 
Pimples, Llotches, Boils, St. Anthony's Fire, Ruse or Lrystpelas, | 
Tetler or Sali Rheum, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Cancer or Can- | 
erous Tumor, Sore Eyes, Liver Complaints and Heart Diseases. | 
Try AYERS SARSAPARILLA, and see tor yourselt the surprising ac- 
tivity with whici it cleanses the blood and cures these disorders. 

During late years the public has been misied by large bottle 8, 
pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla tor one dol- 
lar. Most of these have been trauds upon the sick, for they not 
only contain litte, if any, Sarsaparilla, but often no curative 
properties whatever. Hence, bitter disappointment has tollowed 
the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which thood the 
market, until the name itself has become synonymous with im- ! 
position and cheat. Still we call this compound “Sarsaparilla.” 
and futend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
from the load of obloguy which rests upon it. We think we have 
ground tor believing it has virtues which are irresistible by the 
ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to cure. We can only 
assure the sick that we olier them the best alterative which we 
know how to produce, and we have reason to believe it is by far 
the most effectual purifier of the blvod yct discovered by any body 

AYER'’s CHERRY PECTORAL is 50 universally known to surpass 
every other remedy tor the cure of Coughe, Colds, Influenza, 
Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Inciprent Consumplion, and tor 
the relict of Consumptive Patients m advanced st s of the dis- 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidence of its virtues. 
The world knows them. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold | 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. —Jmeow 




















BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES.—“T have never changed 
my mind respecting them from the first, excepting to think yet 
beiter of that which L began thinking well of." 

Rev. HENky WARD BEECHER. 

“For Throat Troubles they are a specitic.” 

N. P. WILLIS. 

“Contain no opium nor anything injurious.” 

Jor. A. A. LLAYES, Chemist, Boston, 

“An elegant combination for Coughs.” 

Dr. G. F. BIGeELow, Boston. 

“T recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 

Rev. E, H. Cuarryn, 


“Most salutary relief in Bronchitis.” 
Rev. S. SELGFRIED, Morristown, Ohio. 
“Very beneficial when suffering from Colds.” 
Rev. 8. J. P. AnprERson, St. Louis. 
“Almost instant relief in the distressing labor of breathing pe- 
culiar to Asthma.” Rev. A. C. EGGLESTON, New York. | 


“They have suited my case exactly,—relieving my throat 80 | 
that I could sing with ease.” T. DUCHARME, 
Chorister French Parish Church, Montreal. | 
As there are imitations, be sure to OBTAIN the genuine. | 
5—Ilm 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. | 
| 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $27, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Monry with the LOWE PRESS, | 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per | 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. | 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., | 

—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. | 





KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of | 
all Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure of all the aches and | 
pains that fiesh is heir to. | 

RHEUMATISM is caused by a stagnation of the fluids arising 
from checked perspiration—is cured by a few bottles of Kenne- 
dy’s Rheumatic Liniment, 

NEURALGIA, the king of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- | 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of | 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. | 

SPRAINS are caused by an over extension and a sudden re- | 
action of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment, equally good tor man and beast. | 

PLEURISY is an inflammation of the linings of the ribs—is | 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Kheumatic Liniment. | 

BRUISES are caused by a sudden pressure of the flesh and | 
smashing of the tissues; is instantly relieved by Kennedy's | 
Kheumatic Liniment. | 

CRAMP is a contraction of the muscles caused by a sudden 
stopping of the nervous fluid which prevents animal life having a | 

| 
| 
1 


free flow; is cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Rheumatic 
Liniment. 

SOKE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are caused by an un- 
natural dryness of the glands; wet a piece of flannel with Ken- 
nedy’s Rheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you 
will be well in the morning. 

HEADACHE and THROBBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused | 
by pressure from insensible perspiration; is cured by a few ap- | 
plications of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. | 

WEAKNESS OF THE BACK;; follow the directions in the cir- 
cular around each bottle. ° 

FOR AN ULCERATED SORE THROAT you will take one | 
teaspoonful of the Liniment and four teaspoonfuls of water, gar- 
gle the throat twice aday. In a few days it will be well. This | 
one teaspoonful will be worth a dollar to you. | 

FOR BRONCHITIS and all inflammation of the throat, ton- | 
sils and palate, with a dry, hacking cough, you will dilute the | 
Liniment with four or five times its bulk of water, gargle the | 
throat and swallow the moisture. THIs NEVER FAILS. It is good 
for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every 
kind. Every family should have a full supply for the winter. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass.— 
Price 50 cents. For sale by all Druggists. li—lyis 


| tation of the throat, 


| elficacious and invaluable than ever, 


CABINET ORGANS. 
e oie 
CoSaatEe you on the introduction of a now musi- 
cal instrument, long wanted, and sure to find its way into 
every household of taste and refinement. z 
L. M. GoTTseHALK. 
A= compared with Melodeons, Harmoniums, &c., the Cabinet 
+1 Organ is certainly supenor in quality and volume of tone, 
while its power of expression can hardly be toe highly 
praised. WILLIAM Mason. 
| a of their class of which we have any knowledge 
MorRE THAN TWO HUNDRED EMINENT ORGAN! STs. 





N every respect far superior to every thing of the hind I 
have seen, whether in Europe or America. 
GO, WASHBOURNE MORGAN. 





“XT to a church organ, and that a good sized one, the best 
instrument with which we are acquainted to accompany 
church song. NEW York MvsIcat REVIEW. 


x 


| Np setcoieehti in my estimation every other instrument of this 
4 general class, THoMAs HASTINGS. 









NUE favorable testimony of nearly every organist or pianist 
of note in this country, together with that of certain dis- 
tinguished foreign authorities, has forestalled our appre- 
ciative comments upon the excellence and value of these 
carefully made instruments. New YorK WorkLp. 


NCE hearing them will satisty the most skeptical that they 
( are just what the church has been waiting for. 
New YorRK OBSERVER. 
R EALLY very effective and beautiful instruments. 
X LOWELL Mason. 
Co accompaniment when the congregation sing. 
1 RENAEUS. 
VERY efficient church organ, brought within a small eom- 
+. pass, not easy to get out of order, and sold at a low price. 
NeW YorK EXAMINER 





Weve seen anything of the kind which interested me so 
44) much. GEORGE F. Root. 
QURPASSES everything in this line I have seen, whether 
O French or American, JORN ZUNDEL. 





CAUTION TO PURCHASERS. 

The high reputation of our Canixer OnGANS has frequently 
induced dealers to represent that other instruments are the 
same thing: that there is no essential difference between the 
Cabinet Organs and Organs with various names made by 
other makers. This is not true. The excellences of our Cabi- 
net Organs which have given them their high reputation are 
the result not merely of the superiority of their workmanship, 
but also, in large measure, of essential differences of con- 
struction, which, being patented, cannot be employed by other 
makers. These are essential to their better quality and vol- 
ume of tone and unrivalled capacity of expression. Whena 
dealer represents another instrument as the same thing as 
the Cabinet Organ, it is usually an attempt to sell an interior 
instrument on which he can make a larger profit. 

*,* Fully descriptive Circulars sent free to any address. 

MASON & HAMLIN. 
Factories on Cambridge and Charles Streets. 
SALESKOOMS AND OFFICE, 274 WASHINGTON STREET. 
5b—tw 


DR. POLAND’S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND! 
The Great and Popular Remedy for 


COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP 
AND WILOOVING COUGH, 


Cures GRAVEL, AND ALL Kipney Diseases. 


There have been many severe cases in Boston and vicinity 
cured by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, which can be referred 
to. Itis a rehable and speedy cure tor the Gravel. 

This medicinal preparation did not originate in an effort to get 
up anarticle to secu. Undoubtedly very many of the popular 
nostrums of the day were started for that purpose, and some 
have given their proprietors vast wealth. Notso with the White 
Pine Compound. 

In the winter of 1854-5, Dr. J. W. POLAND, then of Goifstown 
Ceutre, N. U., compounded a small quantity of medicine for a 
member of his tamily who was atilicted with a disagreeable irri- 
Knowing that White ime Bark was useful 
ln cases of inflammation, he made that the BAs#is of lis article, 
It was necessary to combine the Bark with other ingredients, to 
modify its action as an astringent. Of course it was an experi- 
ment. It would not injure—it might do good. The result was 
most surprising. A permanent cure was eflected within a week, 
and there has been no return of the difficulty for nine years, 
though it Was of long standing. 

A second small quantity was prepared for a lady who had a 
bad cough, and had raised some blood, and she was cured ot it. 
‘Two or three other individuals made a trial of it, and experienced 
a wondertul relief in throat difficulties. But with all these flat- 
tering results, not a Lhought was entertained of ever putting it on 
sale, till several months had elapsed. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received trom Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and 
indeed trom all classes in society, speaking in the most flattering 


8s 


| terms of White Pine Compound. 


Dr. Nichols, of Northteld, Vt., says :— 

“1 find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic atiections, but also in aflec- 
tions of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and other kindred 


| Orgahs. 





v. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy, and can truly say L regard it as even more 
I have just taken the Com- 
pound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Rev. IL. D. Hodge, of West Roland, Vt., who is also a physi- 
cian, says: 

“I tind it (the Compound) an excellent medicine in kidney dis- 
eases, 

Says Mr. 8S. 8S. Boody, of the l4th Regiment, Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery, at Fort Tillinghast: 

“The White Pine Compound eflected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who Knew him. T can 
fully substantiate this by men in this Company who thought it 
folly for him to make atrialor it, In colds and coughs, men 
leave the care of the surgeon, where treatment can be had for 
nothing, and try the Whiie Pine Compound.” 

For sale by the Druggists. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprictor, 
106 Hanover Street, Boston. 


< 
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DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
CURES NEURALGIA AND TOOTH-ACHK, 
—2w 





TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSBH, &c. 

Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the ex- 

clusive use of MEDICAL and DENTAL Professions, we have al- 

ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variety of the following 
articles suited to the wants of the great public: 


"PRUSSES. 


White's Spring LEVER TrUss, and every desirable style of 
the best patterns. Also, 


SPINAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 
BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 


For varicose veins, swollen or weak joints. Of Elastic Hose we 
have several grades of Silk and Cotton, at corresponding prices. 
Directions for measurement for Hose and Trusses forwarded 
when requested. Also, SYRINGES of every description, breast 
Pumps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, and Auricles for 
the Deaf. CRUrcHEs of best patterns, Rubber Urinals to wear on 
the person day and night, for males and females, Galvanic Bat- 
teries, &c. CODMAN & SHURTLEFFE 
13 Tremont Street, Boston, 

Manufacturers and importers. 40—4meop 








HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxurtance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation, : 8 

It will perfectly prevént the Hair from FALLING OFF,.and 

uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
ully permanent dark giose appearance. 

It will Remove ali nr , keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 15—lyis 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 23, 1865. 








Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and | 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 





For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 

“Our last conversation was upon right and wis- 
dom ; \et us take up wit, to-day.” 

“Wit, with illustrations, I hope,” was Edward’s 
remark. 

“I propose that you manufacture a few speci- 
mens,” suggested Susie. 

“O, when I get off any thing impromptu I shall 
want two or three days’ notice, as President S. 
said.” 

**T have spoken,” continued Miss Ray, ‘‘of the 
constant losses which the English language is un- 
dergoing. Here is a case in point: There was 
in Anglo Saxon a verb witan, to know; wot, in old 
English, was the present tense; weet, now obso- 
lete, the imperfect. Can you recall a sentence in 
which wot is used ?” 





“Yes,” answered Susie. ‘‘At Sinai the Israel- 
ites said to Aaron, ‘For as for this Moses, the 
man that brought us up out of Egypt, we wot not 
what has become of him.’” 

“Very good. This verb is still used in the in- 
finitive in law papers, which contain many obso- 
lete terms. To wit is equivalent to namely, or, 
‘that is to say.” The noun wit was written wit, 
witt, gewitt, in Anglo Saxon; in Friesic it is wit, 
in German, witz. What are synonyms, Edward ?” 

‘Other words meaning the same thing. We 
have exercises in synonyms at school, auntie.” 

‘*And very good exercises they are, too. They 
increase your command of language. English is 
very rich in synonyms. A definition is quite an- 
other thing, although thoughtless people often 
confound them. In my youthful days my only 
dictionary was a small, square volume, very unlike 
that,” glancing, as she spoke, with a smile of satis- 
faction at her new treasure, the unabridged. ‘If I 








applied to my mother she would answer, busy with 


pressing cares, ‘Don’t hinder me, child, go to the | 


dictionary.’ I was too much bent upon knowing 
to be discouraged, and so away I flew to the dic- 
tionary; but too often, instead of a definition, 
found another unknown word ; if I looked that out, 
my eyes were greeted with another synonym ; noth- 
ing daunted, I would turn to that, only to be or- 
dered back to the very word that I had started 
from, and could not find a meaning for. This 
was a kind of intellectual treadmill exercise very 
aggravating to one earnest to get on.” 


such ludicrous associations that the most morbid 
are forced to laugh. Here is an illustration: A 
gentleman was driven by the rain into a poor| 
cabin. For this miserable shelter the owner paid | 
a considerable rent, but as he was never ready | 
when pay day came, his fatted pig was sure to be 
driven off by the cruel landlord. The children | 
were huddled together in one corner, a royal | 
porker occupied the other and much the driest) 
end of the single room. ‘Why do you put your 
pig in the best place in the house?’ queried the 
caller. ‘Arrah! exclaimed Pat., with a comic 
grin. ‘Why shouldn't the jintleman have the 
best part of the house? He allers pays the rint.’ 
Wit is a powerful weapon for good in skilful 
hands, but it is a dangerous one. ‘Intemperate 
wits spare neither friend nor foe,’ says L’Estrange. 
Without abounding charity and generosity a wit 
becomes cynical. Byron is a sad illustration of 
the perversion of this faculty.” 

‘*We say, ‘I’ve lost my wits,’” said Susie. 

‘‘Meaning,” answered Miss Ray, ‘‘your senses, 
or, rather, your mental faculties. May they long 
be preserved and worthily used, my dear hearers. 
Good night.” P. P. Bonney. 





VARIETY. 





AUNT HETTY’S TOILET IN 1780. 


Come listen, girls, and T will tell 
About Aunt Hetty’s toilet ; 

’Twas one that graced her passing well— 
Don't langh and make me spoil it. 

Aunt Hetty stood just five feet ten, 
Without her shoes and hose; 

Well-formed, and grac@ful too, withal— 
Blue eyes and Grecian nose. 





Her hair above her reverence bump 
Was always neatly tied, 

And o'er a nine-inch cushion drawn, 
And fastened on one side; 

With fearful frizzles stood upright 
Upon her temples smooth, 

For glossy ringlets then were held 
Both ugly and uncouth, 


Long strings of pearls, of milky hue, 
Hung careless from her neck, 

O’er her vandyke, cut square before, 
Of muslin without speck. 

Her dress, of costly damask silk, 
Full five ells wide or more, 

, Was stiffened with a whalebone hoop 

And swept the sanded floor. 


The ample sleeve the elbow reached, 
And fastened by a band; 

And gloves with frills six inches deep 
Adorned each pretty hand. 

The waist three-quarters of a yard, 
Was trimmed with ribbon o'er, 

With point and tassel hung behind, 
And buttons up before. 


Spangled kid shoes, with peaked toes, 
Adorned her little foot, 

With heels full out three inches high, 
And made of cork to boot. 

Her ‘kerchief, made of cambric good, 
Was oware large and ample, 

Without embroidery or lace— 
Girls, follow her example. 


Her bonnet !—but my weary muse 
Her feeble wing must drop; 

If you would see its like again, 
Go view an old gig top. 

And when Aunt Hetty went to church, 
In works, calash and all, 

She walked in seven feet dignity— 
O, me! but wa'n't she tall! 


—— 


DUTCH NEATNESS. 








**And had you no Aunt Rosa?” asked Susie. 
‘My aunts could only answer, with a sigh, 


‘How pleased your father would be, if he was liv- | their persons or their houses, but if the following 


ing, to help you, but I had few advantages when I 
was young.’ Can you give me synonyms for the 
word wit, Edward ?” 


‘‘Humor is the only one that I can recall. In- 


genuity, satire, sarcasm, irony and burlesque are | The first thing in their houses is a looking-glass, 
| wherein, sure, the landlord seldom sees his face ; 


given here,” turning to the dictionary. 

«They are all different kinds of wit,” answered 
Miss Ray. 

“O, auntie,” exclaimed Susie, ‘‘sarcasm comes 
from a Greek word, meaning to tear the flesh like 
dogs, to bite the lips in rage, to snarl, to sneer. 
How could any one be sarcastic after reading 
that !” 


*“*You will not be likely to,” said Miss Ray, | writes under his sign what it is. His chambers 
smiling at the sweet, serious face opposite her.|are but several sand-boxes, and therefore you 


‘A sarcastic tongue is a cruel weapon, and often 
makes deep wounds. Wit formerly meant genius ; 
it is now defined with much accuracy as the power 
of seizing upon some thought or occurrence, and 
by a sudden turn presenting it under an entirely 
new and laughable aspect. ‘What I want,’ said 


a pompous orator, aiming at his antagonist, ‘is | 


common sense.’ ‘Exactly,’ was the whispered re- 
sponse. Sheridan, in a famous speech before Par- 
liament, referred his audience to the luminous re- 
port by the distinguished historian, Alison, who 
was present. ‘Luminous!’ whispered the friend 
into whose arms he fell back, exhausted by his 
own brilliant and unequalled oration, ‘luminous,’ 
how could you, Dick?’ ‘I said voluminous,’ was 
the characteristic and witty retort, in a hoarse 
whisper.” 

**I do not exactly understand the difference be- 
tween wit and humor,” remarked Edward. 

‘‘Humorous writers draw out and exaggerate 
the faults or foibles of an age or character, thus 
placing them in an absurd or ludicrous light. 
Dickens is a fine example of this class of writers. 
His caricatures are often fantastic, but usually 
true to the life. Different nations exhibit differ- 
ent kinds of wit. Irish wit is said to be the most 
genuine. They often use it, too, for a good pur- 
pose, throwing around their trials or vexations 





| inside hung with pictures, not tapestry. 


We are not accustomed to entertain very high 
notions of the neatness of the Dutch, either in 


is true they certainly deserved the credit, exactly 
200 years ago, of extraordinary cleanliness in one 
of these particulars : 


Every thing about them is neat but themselves. 


their vessels are marshalled so orderly, as if they 
were rather for show than use, ornaments rather 
‘than utensils. The Dutchman’s building is not 
large, but neat; handsome on the outside, on the 
He that 
hath not bread to eat hath a picture. Were the 
knockers of all the houses set together, there 
would not be such another Bartholomew Fair in 
Europe. The pagan paints well, yet he ever 


| must either go out to spit, or blush when you see 
| the mop brought. 

Their beds are no other than land-cabins, high 
| enough to need a ladder or stairs. Up once, you 
are walled in with wainscot, and that is (saith my 
friend) good discretion to avoid the trouble of 
making your will every night for once falling out, 
else you would break your neck perfectly. But 
if you die in it, this comfort you will leave your 
| friends, that you died in clean linen. Their hab- 
|itations are kept handsomer than their bodies, 

and their bodies than their souls. 

The outside of the houses in New Netherland, 
| however old or humble, was clean as water and 
| paint could make it. Green was generally used 
on the window shutters and inside of the dwell- 
ing; whatever wood appeared in beams, cor- 
nices, or otherwise, it was frequently cleaned, so 
as to have always the gloss of new work. 





NEW WAY OF FEEDING ONE’S DOG. 

The following gives a method of procuring 
meat for a ravenous dog which is a great deal 
more artful than honest. If any one has a dog 
that he cannot afford to feed he had better get 
rid of him the shortest way : 

H—— had a large, ugly, yellow, big-headed, 
half-starved dog, which no amount of food at 
home would half fill up, and it became necessary 
that something should be done to ‘‘feed” him. 
Accordingly H——, with the dog close at his 











| heels, went to market, marched up to a butcher's 


staJl, and taking up a nice large beefsteak, held , 
it up just in the dog’s reach, and apparently ex- | 
amining it, asked the price of such a ‘‘steak as | 
that.” The dog, wondering at his master’s un- | 
usual generosity, and not wanting to be bebind-| 
hand in his part of the performance, grabbed the | 
steak and ran. H , of course, looked after 
him in perfect astonishment, while the infuriated | 
butcher yelled, | 

‘‘Who ish dat’ dog? Mishter, I vish ven you, 





looks at my meat you no holds it up so dogsh| 
can shteal it !” | 





H felt very sorry, and didn’t own ‘‘dat| 
dog” till he got out of the angry butcher's sight. 





BUTTER IN CAMP. 


The ‘‘hundred days’ men” have the ill-fortune | sought after now as on its first introduction many years 
to be generally laughed at by the veterans of the | when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a 
army. This contempt on the part of the old sol- | 
diers is owing chiefly to the fact that the hundred | 


_ days’ men did not happen to have any fighting to | 


do. 
some credit for that risk, at least. 


During their | 


brief service it appears that these volunteers lived | 


pretty well, however, and their ideas of camp-| 
fare as given below did not tend to make them | 
very popular with the veterans : 


On the arrival of one of the hundred days’ reg- ' 


iments at Point of Rocks, Va., several of the men . 
came over to our regiment, which was bivouacked | 
near their camp, and wanted to purchase some 
butter. 

“Why,” said they, ‘‘we haint had no butter 
these three days !” 

The laugh that went out from the throats that 
had not tasted butter for nearly three years can | 
better be imagined than described.—Flag of our 
Union. 








MR. JENKINS AND THE PUPILS. 


G. Washington Jenkins, chairman of a school} 
committee not a hundred miles away, catechised | 
a class the other day. | 

“Tell me,” said he, ‘‘the ingredients of a| 
pudding.” | 

The pupils eagerly named over the various | 


articles which go to make up the ordinary domes- | pe 
| does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness 


tic puddings, such as flour, eggs, butter, sugar, 
&c., and seemingly exhausted the catalogue. 
The wise chairman shook his head disappointedly, 
as though he regretted any child in his domain 
could be so ignorant, and said, 

‘There is one ingredient you have omitted.” 

They puzzled their brains, but could name 
nothing new. 

**Can’t you tell me?” said he. 
tell you. It is sass.” 


‘*Then I must 


a em 
NO GOOD FROM PASSION. 


‘Will putting one’s self in a passion mend the 
matter?” said an old man to a boy, who had 
picked up a stone to throw at adog. The dog 
only barked at him in play. 

“Yes, it will mend the matter,” said the pas- 
sionate boy, and quickly dashed the stone at the 


dog. 

The animal, thus enraged, sprang at the boy, 
and bit his leg, while the stone bounded against 
a shop window, and broke a pane of glass. 

Out ran the shopkeeper, and seized the boy, 
and made him pay for the broken pane. 

He had mended the matter finely indeed ! 

If you have met with a loss you will only in- 
crease it by losing your temper. 


A QUEER INCIDENT. 


An amusing instance of the value of a ready 
wit and presence of mind occurred during the 
advance of the Second Corps, on Sunday. Near 
Hatcher's run a young lad in the 14th Connecti- 
cut, going with a coffee pot to get water from the 
stream, suddenly found himself surrounded by 
three rebels. With all the fierceness of voice 
he could muster, he commanded them to throw 
down their arms and surrender. Supposing that 
the brave youth had companions near to enforce 
his command, they complied, when he seized one 
of their muskets, and marched them into camp in 
great triumph. This story is related in his camp 
as the capture of three rebels with a coffee pot. 
—Letter from the Front. 


ne od 
THE AGE OF A TURTLE. 


A correspondent gives us a bit of history about 
the age of a ‘‘box turtle” (land tortoise) which 
he found in West Hartford, Conn., in 1844. It 
was marked R. M., 1797. Mr. Ransom Merrill 
saw and recognized his marking. It was again 
marked E. i. 1844. In 1864 it was found 
again, and again marked E. H., 1864. At each 
of these periods the size and appearance were 
similar, except that the first marking, engraved 
upon the lower shell, was a good deal worn. Its 
local attachments were evidenced by its being 
— each time within a radius of one-fourth of 
a mile. 








+> 


A cooprr, finding considerable difficulty in 
keeping one of the heads of a cask he was finish- 
ing in its place, put his son inside to hold the 
head up. After completing the work to his satis- 
faction, he was astonished to find his boy inside 
the cask, and without a possibility of getting out 
except through the bunghole. 





‘Dos this razor go easy?” asked a barber of 
a victim who was writhing under a clumsy instru- 
ment. 

**Well,” replied the poor fellow, ‘‘that depends 
upon what you call the operation. If you are 


skinning me it goes tolerably easy ; but if you are 
shaving, it goes hard.” 


Wry is a stove like an old smoker? 
Ans.—Because it cannot do without a pipe. 


They might have had, and so they deserve | 


| humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. Wistan’s Bat. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 
—or— 
WiLD CHERRY, 

THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS Di 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOARSE. ' 

NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEs? 

’ 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, ang as my 


was excited in the invalid community. The same results follo 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprem 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedia} agen 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, Speedy ap 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the rem, 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so Popular 
tt everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues, jj 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and vo 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settle 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor ang health, 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, tha; 


Cannot be Discredited. 

















UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY, 


From Rev. FRANCIS LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Con i 
Church, Bridgeport, Coun. Se 


BRIDGEPORT Janu 4 
Messrs. 8S. W. FOWLE & Co.: Any Si, 10, 


Gentlemen,—1 consider it a duty which 1 owe to suffering 


8AM OF WILD CHERRY. 1 have used it—when | have had cea 
sion fur any remedy for Coughs, Coids or Sore Throat—jor many 
years, and never, in a single mstunce, has it failed to relieve ang 
cure me. 1 have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday. and 
looked torward to the delivery of two sermons on the tollowin, 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and I haye preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to publig 
speakers generally, as a certuin remedy for the bronchial trouble 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited 1 send you this testimonial, which you 
liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsay 


and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 
Very truly yours, FRANCIS LospEL. 


From R. FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“I have made use of this preparation for several years, and iq 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treaunent of 
severe and long-standing coughs. 1 know of one patient, now in 
comtortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but 
its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. Quimby, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 

“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequentiy 
used Dr. WisTak’s BaLsaM OF WILD CHERRY for Coughs, Cold 
and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of map- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consi 
it the very best remedy tor such cases with which lam acquainted.” 





Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers i 
medicines. 6—eowly 





THE WHSELER & WILSON 
HIGREST PREMIUM 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The most simple and ptactical Sewing Machine in use. 
Orrice 228 WasHinGTon Sr., Boston. 
im 





KENNEDY’S 
SA LT-RASBEUVUM 
OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 


Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 


‘WILL PAIN KILLER STOP MY COUGH? 
It will cure it, if used in season. — 





———— 
FAMILY DYE COLOBS. 
(PaTENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 





BLACK, 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, 
DARK BLUE, * FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWS, 


LIGHT BROWS, 
SNUFF BROWS. 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scart. 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
Gloves, Children's Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 


CLARET BROWN, 


CRIMSON LIGHT DRAB 
CR 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, DARK GREE: 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREES 
MAGENTA. 


is 
For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would other® 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced 
the same dye. The process is simple, and an. one cab pe 
dye with perfect success. Directions in Eng) h, 

German, inside of each package. 


MAIZE, 
MAROON PURPLE 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 0. 
NK, SALMON, Sort. 
ac % LEATHER. A 
2 kno’ a 
For farther information in Dyeing, and giving & fect 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with may 


. on 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Di: 
Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—10 cents 
ufactured by af HOWE & STEVENS, 





260 BRoaDWaAr, Bors 
For sale by druggists and dealers . 
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